REMINISCENCES

he hoped to see State direction introduced into every
department of English social organisation. The con-
nection of this theory with the principle of Positivism,
which would mould all men into a sort of hierarchy, is
natural and obvious enough, and there was, to support
it, a certain reaction that had taken place in England
against the voluntary principle, in education and in
public charities. But, as put forward and argued by
men of the school I describe, it may be taken as one of
the most remarkable points of departure from the com-
mon tendency of thought in England. The Positivists
were all, indeed, un-English, in the common use of a
phrase which has ceased of late to be so dreaded a stigma
as it once used to be in British politics. They were, as
I have already said, a somewhat aggressive body, and
were imbued with a contempt, which they never cared
to conceal, for the average public opinion of the British
Philistine, whether he presented himself as a West-end
tradesman or a West-end peer.

The Positivists were almost always to be found in
antagonism with this sort of public opinion. They
attacked the Philistine, and no less readily they attacked
the fastidious scholar and critic who had given the
Philistine his name, and whose over-refining love of
sweetness and light was so terribly offended by the
rough and earnest work of Radical politics. Whatever
the direction of average opinion, the influence of the
Positivists was sure to tend the other way.

There was a time when the average English mind was
suddenly seized with a passion of blended hate, fear,
and contempt for Fenianism. The movement was first
beginning to show itself in a serious light, and it had
not gone far enough to show what it really was. It
looked more formidable than it afterwards proved to be,
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